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Chapter III contains a graphic account of the one hundred and 
fifty years of struggle for the distinctively group rights of the laborers. 
Until the general condemnation of the compagnonnage by the Sor- 
bonne in 1665, there was a long series of chronic feuds with every 
form of constituted authority, — church, state, commune and employer. 
No power was adequate, however, to hold in check this new impulse 
for organization. 

It was organized anew, carrying on its struggle against the masters 
and often with equal valor against the schismatics within its own 
membership. The famous law of the Revolution (1791) abolishing 
corporations of arts and trades harmed it as little as the condemna- 
tion by the Sorbonne. The livret was reestablished under the Con- 
sulate, and the compagnonnage flourished under both the Empire 
and the Restoration. The beginnings of decay appear after the 
Revolution of 1830. Among the first signs noted by the author is the 
frequent ridicule excited by the secret symbolism. The growth of 
cities, the increasing mobility of labor, the rise, in a word, of modern 
industry, marks its slow disruption. The Revolution of 1 848 hastened 
among wage earners the growth of a spirit that weakened still further 
the old bonds. Every railroad, every extension of automatic mechan- 
ical inventions struck at the very roots of this mediaeval institution. 
The three or four groups now in existence are little more than mutual 
benefit associations. 

As the author writes at the close of his delightful story, " Aujourd'hui 
le compagnonnage est mort ou se meurt," the reader is left in sus- 
pense. Are the quarrels between employer and employed fewer and 
less bitter ? Has the destruction of the old personal tie between master 
and helper been a gain or a loss for social peace ? 

John Graham Brooks. 

Deutsche Wirtschaftsgeschichte in den letzten Jahrhunderten 
des Mittelalters. Von Dr. Karl Theodor von Inama-Sternegg. 
Band III, Zweiter Theil. Leipzig, 1901. — 559 pp. 

This concludes the third and last volume of the author's work on 
German economic history in the Middle Ages. For half a lifetime 
he has been engaged in this field and has gradually broken a path 
through a most intricate subject. The first part of this volume, 
which was reviewed in these pages last year, was occupied chiefly 
with agricultural conditions. The second part now takes up industry 
and commerce and enters at once into the forms of organization by 
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which industrial labor was guided. At the foundation lay manorial 
law, and even to the close of the Middle Ages the organization of the 
manor continued to regulate in part the worker and his productions. 
Originally the aim of industry was to satisfy the wants of the manor 
only; but the possibility of supplying the demands of outsiders 
gradually increased, and the lord of the manor was in time compelled 
to establish industrial ordinances for his villages. Yet these were 
extremely simple; for throughout the Middle Ages every farmer's 
family produced most of its own necessaries and stood economically 
independent. 

At the same time the gathering of men in cities was steadily 
increasing. Industry and commerce were the objects of these aggre- 
gations, and the necessities of regulation gave rise to the mediaeval 
industrial organization. The town, not the country, solved the prob- 
lems of industrial government, and the story begins with the formation 
of brotherhoods of workmen in the same trade. The first position 
gained was the legal recognition of the right to form trade guilds ; 
the second point was taken when city governments consciously 
adopted ordinances and followed policies favorable to industry ; and 
the third stage was reached when the guilds became the controlling 
power in the city, or even became the government itself. This last 
was not a permanent result in Germany, for the political supremacy 
of the guild was early counteracted in part by the territorial overlords, 
whose policies had a larger scope. Nevertheless, the inner life of 
the guild was all-important for the individual workman, and the 
extent of this influence is pointed out in detail by the author. 

The chapter on mining sketches the rise and growth of that occu- 
pation in the Middle Ages, but is devoted chiefly to the legal concep- 
tions which prevailed concerning the products of the earth, and to 
the regulation of the industry as well as the organization of the 
workers. At first considered as a part of real estate and owing 
royalty to the property owner, mines came to be considered subject to 
territorial overlords and taxable as public property, so far as a feudal 
conception of the public admits that definition. 

The development of commerce is the most striking feature of the 
economic life of mediaeval Germany, as elsewhere. The author 
shows first the growth of a national commercial policy and the effort 
of the empire to protect trade, then the influence of provincial mag- 
nates, the contributions of manorial lords to facilities for commerce, 
and finally the part played by the cities in the organization of traffic. 
Extremely intricate even to contemporaries were the subjects of 
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money, weights and measures. Much more so are they to the 
investigator of to-day, who finds a different system in every province 
and statistical information in fragments only. One redeeming fea- 
ture was that the theoretical basis was the pound of silver divided 
into shillings and pence, but variations from the standard appear to 
be the rule, not the exception. 

During the last three centuries of the Middle Ages Germany 
advanced rapidly in economic prosperity. Owing to the extension 
of industry and commerce abroad, and the growth of cities at home, 
there was a great increase in national wealth. Germany stood on 
the topmost pinnacle of economic power in Europe ; but she began 
to decline in the fifteenth century, when Flanders, England and 
other nations cut loose from her commercial guidance. The Orient 
was absorbed by the Turks, and the field of commercial operations 
greatly diminished. 

So brief a description as this does not adequately indicate the 
solid march of argument in this work. Where others have pursued 
special studies of parts of German economic history, the author 
presents a comprehensive view, the result of laborious effort over 
a wide field. T M VlNCENT- 

Johns Hopkins University. 

The History of English Law before the Time of Edward I. By 
Sir Frederick Pollock and Frederic William Maitland. 
Second Edition. Cambridge, England, University Press ; Boston, 
Little, Brown & Co. 1899. 

The first edition of this work was reviewed at some length in the 
Quarterly * by Prof. Heinrich Brunner of Berlin. His judgment, 
that the authors had " at once brought the history of English 
law from 1154 to 1272 up to the full height of modern scientific 
research," has been the judgment of all competent critics in Great 
Britain and in America ; and the distinction and charm of style 
which he recognized have been felt by all English readers. It is 
therefore not surprising, although it is creditable to the public on 
both sides of the Atlantic, that a second edition of the. work has 
already become necessary. In the preface to this edition the 
authors, in thanking their learned critics, especially acknowledge the 
value of Dr. Brunner's observations ; and an examination of their 
text and notes shows that many of his suggestions have in fact been 

1 Political Science Quarterly, XI, 534-544. 



